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Tue mansion house of this distinguished individ- 
ual, at Monticello, was built and furnished in the 
days of his prosperity. ‘The drawing is from a 
celebrated picture by that distinguished artist,George 
Cooke, Esq. of Richmond, Va. 


and ornaments, it is such a one as beeame the 


In its dimensions 
character and fortune of the man. It stands upon 
an elliptic plain, formed by cutting down the 
apex of a mountain; and on the west, stretching 
away to the north and the south, it commands a 
view of the Blue Ridge for a hundred and fifty 
miles, and brings under the eye one of the boldest 
and most beautiful horizons in the world; while on 
the cast, it presents an extent of prospect bounded 
only by the spherical form of the earth, in which 
nature secms to sleep in eternal repose, as if toe form 
one of the finest contrasts with the rude and rolling 
grandeur on the west. In the wide prospect, and 
scattered to the north and south, are several detach- 
ed mountains, which contribute to ary and 
diversify this enchanting landscape ; ' Bion: 
them to the south, Williss’ mountain, whi@hiiia&o 
interestingly depicted in his Notes. 

Approaching the hous 


on the cast, the visiter 


instinctively pauses to cast around one thrilling 


glance upon this magnificent panorama ; and then 
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passes on to the vestibule, where he had not been 
pre viously informed, he would uumediately perceive 
that he was entering the house of no common 
man. In the spacious and lofty hall which opens 
before him, he marks no tawdry and unmeaning 
ornaments ; but before, on the right, on the left, all 
around, the eye is struck and gratified with the ob- 
jects of science and taste, so classed and arrangs dl 
as to produce their finest effect. On one side, 
specimens ot sculpture set out im such order as to 
exhibit, at a coup dail, the historical progress of 
that art, from the first rude attempts of the aborigines 
of our country, up to that exquisite and finished bust 
of the great patriot himself, from the master hand 
of Caracci. On the other side, the visiter sees dis 
played a vast collection of Indian art, their paintings, 
wcapons, ornaments and manufactures; on mother, 
an array of the fossil productions of our country, 
mineral and animal: the polished remains of thos: 
collorsal monsters that onee trod our forest, an 1 are 
of the branch 


no more; and a vanegated display 


ing honors of those “ monarchs of the waste,” that 
still peopled the wilds of the American continent 
l'rom the h ll he vs ushe ed into a neble saloon, 


from whichthe clorious landscape of the west agan 


yursts upon lus view; and which withim 1 
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thick around with th finest p nductions of the pencil 

histori il pruat t (Tp ily miost sti k ne ubiects 
from all countrics md alla rOR | thy portraits ol du 
tinguished men aud patriots, both of Europe and 
America, and medalhons and engravings in endless 


protus on. 


* While the visiter was vet lost inthe contemp! 


itmow 
of these treasures of th irts and sciences, he wus 
startled by the ipproacho astrong and s} hitly step, 
and turning with ost tive reverence to the door 
of entrance, he was et by the tall, and animated, 
and stately ti ire oll patriot hiunsell cou 
tenance beam r with intellivence nicl lye rnity 
and his outstretched band, with t st im 
cord il rer irc, conn ne the court i ‘ rane 
of hus Ds \y then wne that cher 7 1 
and conversation that passes des f 128 
cheertul SO UNISsSsu - a sv, d 
frank, and } ‘ 
nad overa 
loreot si ’ 
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fountain, he seemed continually to be asking, instead 
The 


lifted by the contact, into a new and nob!er region 


of giving information. visitor felt 
of thought, and became surprised at his own buoy- 
aney and vigor. He could not, indeed, help being 
astounded, now and then, at those transcendant 
leaps of the mind, which he saw made without the 
this 
wonderful man played with subjects which he had 


slightest exertion, and the ease with which 


been in the habit of considering among the argu. 
And 


seemed to be no end to his knowledge. 


menta crucis of the imtellect. then there 
Ile was a 
thorough master of every subject that was touched. 
From the details of the humblest mechanic art, 
up to the highest summit of science, he was perfectly 
There 


seemed to be no longer any terra incognita of the 


at his case, and, every where at home. 
human understanding: for, what the visiter had 
thought so, he now found reduced to a familiar 
garden-walk ; and all this carried off so lightly, so 
playfully, so gracefully, so engagingly, as to win 
every heart that approached him, as certamly as he 
astonished every mind.” 
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From the New-York Visitor. 
LUCY PINKHAM; 
Or, the Romance of Reality. 


“* Now the ladies are gone, I suppose that we 
may indulge in fumigation,” said Frank Wallack, 
as he took a principe from his hat, and leaned 
carelessly back in the stage couch. 

*“ You know those girls, then?” returned his 
companion. 

* Yes, I knew them before I went to college.” 

* And, perhaps,’ returned the other, * you in. 
tend to spend some part of the vacation in the 
neighborhood of their country-seat.” 

“ Not exactly,” was the reply, “although a 
more noble situation is not afforded in the whole 
What taste! what cleganee, surround 


country. 
their ample domain. Did you observe how, when 
the lofty elms, 


mecting over head, completely shut ont the sun, 


they walked up the avenu 


while the green grass was spread vut like a carpet 
beneath their feet. Their father is a man of ele- 
gant taste, L assure you. Even the out-houses 
have an air of gentility about them.” 

“He must be rich then.” 

*¢ He is one of our merchant Princes,” answered 


Frank. 


and waits only to finish a few more capital spee- 


**In trade he has been very fortunate, 
ulations to retire from business. No mau in this 
part of the country is more respected than Mr. 
Converse. He might have gone to Congress if 
he had chosen, but he preferred staying at home 
and attending to his own business. Between you 
and me, Elverton, there is a sort of a project in 
which the tallest of those two girls and I are 
deeply interest a.” 

* [ thought,” replied Elverton, “ you seemed 
tu be acquainted with each other. Your prudent 
father’s design, no doubt.” 


He 


eat’s paw of ine, by which to clear som 


“True, very true. designs to make a 
; of the 
golden chestnuts of Mr. Converse into our worthy 


} ’ 
family.’’ 


* ] should suppose that Miss Converse might 
iit your taste,” said Elverton Shi intelly 
gent and certa not deficient in beauty 


himself 


“She has had the advantage of a boarding 


school,” answered the other with a smile, ** and 
both of the girls have returned home to spend the 
vacation. ‘They attend the school of Mrs. Wil- 
lard. But you cannot become acquainted with 
a body by hearing her speak in a stage-coach. 
Ifuwever, I shall not be rebellions; for as [am 
in love with no other girl, I know not why J 
should ebject to Miss Converse. She is young 
yet, and several years must elapse before the 
affair takes place.” 

Here the coach abruptly stopped, and the young 
men alighted in front of a handsome stone edifice. 
It stood a little distance from the road, and the 
area fancifally filled with fruit trees, rose bushes, 
and green-house plants, the gravelly walks were 
bordered with box,and fallen rose leaves were press. 
ed by the feet of the young men, as they marched 
up to the portico which surrounded the building. 

They were met near the door by an elderly 
gentleman, and Frank immediately said, “* Father, 
this is Mr. Charles Elverton, from South Caro- 
lina—mzy college chum—who has come to spend 
the vacation with us!” 

Mr. Wallack shook Charles heartily by the 
hand; for his opinion of Southern men was very 
exalted, and he had also heard young Elverton 
spoken of by his son in terms of extravagant 
praise. 

They entered the house together; and the 
young visitor had no cause to 


draw invidious 


comparisons between Northern and Southern 
hospitality. 

Frank and his friend spent the forenoon of the 
But 


in the afternoon, a couple of saddled horses 


next day in rambling about the grounds. 


were brought to the door, and they moun. 
ted. 


his friend, to pay 


Frank had, indeed, been rather urgent with 
a visit to the * palace,” as it 
As they 
road, on their ambling steeds, 


was called by the neighboring farmers. 
passed along the 
the spirits of the young men rose, and they 
talked incrrily of some of the ludicrous scenes 
which they had witnesed at college. 
The 


rivulets danced down the 


It was a 
pleasant season of the year. 


the 


birds ecarolled 
on every spray 
neighboring hills, and the squirrel frisked among 
the branches; all nature was gay, and their spir- 
its partook of the mood. 

** Now, Elverton,” said Frank, galloping for 
“TT know 


the susceptibility of your kind heart ; and px rhaps 


ward until he came abreast the other. 


I do wrong in making you acquainted with my 
‘ladye love.” Who knows but that her girlish 
imagination will be tickled at the idea of ruling 
supreme over that multitude of sable subjects 
who throng your plantations, and that you, taking 
advantage of her predilection, may * match her 
nearer to the Sun.’ ” 

“* Fervent love is always timid and suspicious,” 
answered Elverton archly, “so that Lam not sur- 


but I 


Nay, I will plead your cause with her, 


prised at your fears: shall take no unfair 
advantage. 
and will tell the lady, that your affections ar 
unalterably rivetted upon her—at least, until 
your father shall order to the contrary.” 

‘Oh! perverse generation!” roared Frank 

Ifere they suddenly turned an angle in the road, 
and before they could rein in their steeds, they 
were in the midst of a cluster of children, who 
the 


One little be “ at on =f | padown | i! 


‘ al i 


had assembled in middle of the highway 


fore legs of Elverton’s horse ; but the rest escaped 
without harm. 

As quick as thought, Elverton sprang from his 
horse. Frank slowly followed hisexample. On 
examination, it appeared that the boy was injured 
in the head. He lay insensible on the ground, 
One 
boy, as ragged as he who was hurt, came up to 
the spot, and cried “ Tommy is killed ! ‘Tummy 


is killed!” and began to weep bitterly. 


and the blood gushed from bis nostrils. 


“ Oh, no, my poor boy,” 
not killed. 


The lad answered he was, and was casily per 


said Elverton, “ he is 
Is he your brother ?” 


suaded to point out the place where he resided. 
Guided by the smoke that ivsued from a little 
mud chimney, Elverton bore the wounded lad, 
through the bushes, towards the hovel, followed 
by the little fellow whom we had mentioned. 
As he drew near the humble habitation, he per- 
ecived that it was a very old building, containing 
but 


rags and old 


two rooms; the windows were stuffed with 


hats, and a few fragments of 
clothing fluttered on the bushes, while a pak 
grief-worn woman leaned over a firkin, evidently 
engaged in washing the scanty wardrobe of the 
family. 

“Is it possible that my heedlessness has added 
to the unhappiness of such wretched beings,’’ 
thought Elverton, as he entered the door-yard 
with his burden. 

The woman raised her eyes, and saw the boy 
inthe armsof Elverton, She elasped her hands, 
and rushing forward to incet him, gazed in the 
face of the youth, with dreadful anxiety depicted 
on her wasted features. 
said 
Elverton, * I trust the boy is not much injured 


** Do not be alarmed, my good woman,” 
my horse strack him while———” 

* Oh God, is this—buat no—I err, I err—thy 
will—thy holy will be done.” 

The unhappy mother now exhibited her alarm 


more in looks than words, while Elverton moved 


on, and carried the boy into the house, He Jaid 
the sufferer on a pallet, when he opened his eyes, 
and complained of a pain in the head Aftera 


few consoltary words, Elverton left him in his 
mother’s care,and hastened fora physician. As 
he mounted his horse, Frank observed that it was 
hardly worth while to take so much trouble about 
the affair, as the Pinkhams were a miserable set 
of habitual drunkards, 

Klverton made a bricf reply and hastened on 
his errand, while Frank slowly pursued his way 
towards the house of Mr. Converse. 

When Elverton and the physician reached the 
hovel, they found the mother and two little pitiful 
The doe 


that his 


objects weeping over the injured boy 

tor soon consoled them by an assurance 
paticnt had only been stunned, and proceeded 
tou bleed him. 
kindly to the 


In the mean time, Elverton spoke 
sufferer, and the mother had in the 
While the { 


transpiring, a light hasty step was 


mean time regained her composure 
things were 


hie ard near the door, and a voice, ** Oh, nvothe P. 


I've made out well; I sold the thread lor two 
shil sixpence, and have bought flax ” 
ker hesitated, for at that instant she 
c the door, and her eyes fell upon Elverton 
She was a tall blue -cyed girl, very coarse] 
attired, yet perfectly clean and as her lip 
parted in th moment of Urprise E:lverton ob 
rved that her t thy autifully whif j 


ee 
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even;—she seemed to be about fifteen years skill, which she was 


of age. 

Elverton immediately rose and gave her his 
seat, at which both mother and daughter appeared 
imuch surprised ; and the latter said, ‘* Oh, no, 
the gentlemen will please to remain seated ;” she 
then caught sight of the bed and the doctor, and 
turning wistfully to her mother, said, ‘* Ga, what 
ails ‘Tommy ?” 

Elverton, who had remained standing, ex- 
plained the accident in his most soothing and 
gentle manner, and the poor girl was assured, 
both by him and the physician, that Tommy 
would soon be out to play again. 

‘The kindness shown by Elverton, evidently 
made an impression upon the mind of the young 
female, for having been long accustomed to rough 
treatment from persons in high life, she exbibited 
great surprise at the affability and politeness dis- 
played by the handsome young stranger. 

At length the physician rose to depart, and 
then Elverton gave him directions to continue 
iis calls until the little boy was perfectly restored 
to health, and to bring the bill to the house of 
Mr. Wallack. 


slipped bills, amounting to twenty-five dollars, 


He then took out his purse and 
into the hand of the mother. ‘The poor woman 
was violently agitated at receiving so much 
money, and the youth hastened away ; but hap- 
pening to tarn his head as he entered the thicket, 
he saw the girl standing motionlessat the window, 
aud gazing after him with an expression of 
wondering admiration en her countenance, 

Elverton overtook his friend near the two 
viyantic willows which grew in front of Mr. Con- 
verse’s Mansion. Frank was gazing quietly into 
the water and observing the motions of the geese, 
who, with arched neck and stately front, glided 
ever the surface of a chrystal lake. On seeing 
Elverton, he mechanicly drew up the reins, and 
did not once refer to the cause of their separation, 
a accustomed was he to Elverton’s original way 
of managing affairs. 

Kiverton was received with much ceremony at 
the great house. lthough he had been accus- 
fomed to see splendid establishments, yet he 
could not deny that Mr. Converse’s style of living, 
the fashion of his furniture, his horses, stables, 
fish-ponds and groves, were of a princely stamp. 
In the meantime, the owner of these fine things 


was affable and generous. Half an hour's con- 


versation convineed Elverton that he was natu- 
rally possessed of a good heart, and that his mind 
was more cultivated than the minds of most men 
who are engaged in trade. He was informed 
that Mr. C’s establishment in town was on quite 
while 


- ’ 


as grand a scale as the one in the country 


numbered some of 
land. The 


two elder daughters, Harriet and Jane 


among his acquaintances he 
the most aristocratic families in the 
, were still 
- | ee : , 
young ; but as neither pains nor expense had been 
spared in their education, they m ght already be 
considered highly accomplished. In such com- 


pany, the two young men, escaped irom the heavy 


routine ol colleg life, could pot but find many 
rees of enjoyment Soon after thei yala 
ilk was proposed, and Harriet and J m 

panied our two young fricnds over the hi 

they came to the turn in the 1 1d, whe e the littl 

boy had been run over, they met the blue-eyed 

daughter of Pinkham, with a bundle in her hand, 
nubtle taming ne of the product {het 





going to sell, Elvertun 
almost unconsciously raised his hat and bowed. 
Lucy Pinkham, for that was her name, coloured 
deeply, and returned the salute with a low court- 
csy. Jane Converse, the younger of the two 
young ladies, turned full upon her gallant with a 
stare; and Frank, perceiving it, related in full 
the history of the accident, which had made his 
friend acquainted with the humble daughter of 
poverty. 

Harrict said nothing, but appeared to be some. 
Whatinpressed by whatshe had heard. Jane how- 
ever, said, “ Perhaps Mr. Elverton is not.aware 
of the character of the family. They are the only 
really disreputable family in the neighborhood. 
I am sure that pa’ is sufficiently willing to assist 
the deserving poor; but the Pinkham’s are a byc- 
word and a scandal to the whole township. No 
respectable poor person ever thinks of associating 
with them; they are peculiary low; abject and 
squallid misery has cut them off from our sympa- 
thies; and, as a matter of charity, they have 
been permitted to inhabit the eld house, which 
they now occupy. ‘They have paid no rent since 
they lived there, and pa’ talks of ejecting them 
from his grounds.” 

“They are doubtless very poor,” said Elver- 
ton;—but here he was interrupted bya deep 
groan, which seemed toproceed from some bushes 
near them. 

“Mercy! 


“I beg you pardon,” said he, giving her arm 


let us hurry forward,” said Jane. 


to Frank, who stopped to indulge his curiosity. 
Eiverton walked directly up to the bushes, and 
saw a loathsome object half concealed behind them. 
it was a man apparently in the prime of life, but 
covered with filthy rags, while a buttle lay beside 
him, from which the contents had been accident- 
ally dislodged. One of his eyes was blacked, his 
nose was bleeding, and his face and hands were 
scratched by the briars which surrounded him. 

Elverton beckoned to Frank, who drew near; 
looked upon the wretched object; and turning 
away with a face expressive of deep disgust hast. 
ened back to the ladies. 


” said 


“My man, what can I do for you 
Elverton. 

‘* More rum—more rum,” cried the prostrate 
wretch, while the fumes of his breath came up 
through the bushes, like the exhalations from a 
still. 

** That is the voice of old Pinkham,” said Janc. 
**Come, Mr. Elverton, you are not very gallant.” 

* The whole need not a physician,” cried the 
youth, laughing. ‘ Hereisa poor man who needs 
our assistance.” 

Harriet fixed her eyes on the ground, and ap. 
peared to be puzzled to comprehend the character 


Jane pouted, and glanced at 


of Elverton; but 
rank ina manner which he could not misunder 
stand, 

‘Come, Elverton, you kee p the ladies waiting,” 
cried he; but in the next instant what was their 
surprise to see that Elverton had actually got the 
drunkard on his fee t, and complet ly dist ntang led 
him from the briars and bushes. 


This is carrying the joke too far,” said Frank, 


1 to his friend 
‘I think so too,” muttered Jane, biting her 


lips with vexation. 


_ 


ilverton held Pinkham by onearm, while he bal- 


anced himself as we us he was able, and stared 


idiot-like at the ladies. At length he seemed to 
recognize them, and hastening to * make his 
manners,” he fell prostrate on his face into a 
puddle of water, where he would have drowned 
had not Elverton, assisted by Frank, drawn him 
out, and laid him on the grass. 

** Really, this is fine entertainment for ladies,” 
said Jane angrily, as Frank returned to his place 
beside her. 

“It is my friend's whim,” cried Frank, rather 
addressing Harriet than Jane; “*and when his 
philanthropy is aroused, you cannot divert him 
from his purposes. After all, ladies, that poor 
sut is a man, apparently in the prime of life, and 
if washed and well attired, he would not -be an 
unbecoming figure. See what a forehead he 
has!” “ What a pity,” said Harrict, now speak- 
ing fur the first time, * that men should so deface 
their original image in which they were created ! 
I never had so fair a glimpse of Lucy Pinkham 
before; but Lam certain that she does not look 
like a vulgar girl. I have always understood 
that the family are degraded ; but perhaps, after 
all, it is a want of knowledge that induce people 
to judge them all by this unhappy man who lies 
before us.”’ 

* Very likely,” cried Frank, “ but this is no 
place for you, Miss Converse, who are growing 
too sentimental on the occasion for your own 
happiness, so I will wait on you home, and let 
Klyerton and Jane attend to this painful affair.” 

Jane could not avoid smiling at so unexpected 
a proposal, and she moved on slowly after Mar. 
rict and Frank; while Elverton Jost no time in 
getting the miserable creature on his feet and 
leading him to his wretched habitation. Again 
he encountered the melancholy eyes of that sor- 
rowful and forsaken mother, and the wan coun. 
tenances of the half-clad children, although it 
was evident that his donation had been judiciously 
Mrs. 


husband 


applied to the alleviating of their condition. 


Pinkham stared when she saw her 
leaning on the arm of ‘the gentleman ;” but 
Elyerton did not allude to her husband in his 
remarks.. Ile saw: the unhappy wretch safely 
deposited upon his lowly pallet, and then in- 
quired after the little boy who had been hurt. 
‘Tommy soon entered the house with a basket of 
chips on his arm, evid utly restored to perfect 
health. 

As soon as Frank had landed the young ladics 
sale ly im the portico of their father’s house, he 


Ile had 


searcely left them before Mr. Converse came out 


left them to go in search of his friend. 


to erect lis daug hte rs 
“TI sec 


with you,” said he 


that young Elverton did not return 


beqan 
‘* No Sir,” said Harrict. 


Mr. Conve: 


for farther information on the subject, when he 


nely, 
wassilenta moment, as if waiting 
added, I hope he has not left us: I was much 
pleased with the young man. But perhaps he 
will return with Frank.” 

“It is probable he may, if not more agre« ably 
situated,” said Harriet with a mysterious air. 


‘What !—fell in with an old acquaintance, 
perhaps.” 
old sir,” said Harrict. He went 
home with Mr. Pinkham!” 

‘Mr. Pinkham—Mr. Pinkham,” said then 


‘‘that name sounds familiar to me 
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“ Old Joc Pinkham the drunkard,” cried Jane. 
“I thought ewery body had the honor of his 
acquaintance.” 

“ What, the man who lives in the old barrack, 
near the turn of the road ?”” 

“* Yessir,” answered Jane. 

Mr. Converse did not eyince that astonishment 
which the girls had anticipated, but he asked if 
there was any thing known to them which ocea- 
sioned the visit. 

** Nothing, sir,” replied Harriet, * only we met 
Lucy Pinkham at the turn of the road, with 
whom your guest appeared to be perfectly well 
acquainted.” 

** And how deeply red she blushed !” added 
Jane, very innocently. 

Mr. Converse turned away with an arch smile 
on his countenance, and whistled a dancing tune, 
as he entered the house. 

When their father was gone, the two girls 
remained perfectly quict fora moment. 

* Heigh ho!” said Jane. 

“ Heigh ho!” ejaculated her sister. 

*Where’s Frank ?” asked Jane. 

“I believe that Frank is entirely innocent,” 
replied Ifarrict, gravely —* but sister, ought we 
not to have a little regard for our characters!” 

‘* 1 was thinking of the same thing,” said Jane 
listlessly. 

“Think sister, ifhe were to lead Frank astray. 
They scem to be very intimate.” 

“fo whom do you allude?” cried Jane. 

** 1 don’t wonder you ask,” returned’ Harriet. 
“This Mr. Elvertop is certainly acquainted with 
that drunkard’s daughter. Handsome she is not; 
ignorant of course, she must be; but who can 
account for the fancies of men ?” 

** Only one of his whims,” said Jane, archly. 

* Yes, and how cooly Frank spoke of it,” added 
Harriet. ** Awhim, indeed; Ll wonder if Frank ev- 
er has any such whims! [It was as much as I could 
do to affect blindness to the real state of the case,” 

* Yet you acted your part well, * returned Jane, 
‘and seemed to be almost as much of a philan- 
thropist as Mr. Elverton himself.” 

* Yet I feel offended—I do indeed,” replied 
Harriet, ** that they should have tried to make us 
such dupes, and that they should have subjected 
us to so degrading a spectacle, while only engaged 
in carrying forward a villainous purpose.” 

“We might however, be even with them,” 


said Jane, ** by dropping anote to Lucy Pink. 


ham’s mother x 

‘** Have you ever scen her mothe: 

* Not I.” 

*“ Then be assured that her mother is perfectly 
willing to barter her child’s innocencee— 

** Yes,” interrupted Jane, “ while her father is 
sO stupific d with liquot as not to know what is 
going forward. What a shame to take advan 
tage of his condit 

‘** How mean!” added Harriet 

‘ Detestabl cricd Jane 

* Such inordinate phuanthropy always has 
some private end in view,” id Ilarriet 

* Young m 1 it I is tender 
hearted ular i ad 1 they 
have ) i 1 i old toper, it i 
LW { i not a da wht I 

‘ _" 
Pa ) l wilt busine SS 
ila g itinu ha i a short pau 


“ Yet he treats it very lightly,” retarned Har- 
rict. * But ought not we to treat the matter m 
a serions way ?” 

* T think so,” said Jane. 

“We ought to use them coldly when they 
come back, and show them that we entertain a 
proper estimate of their conduct,” continued Har- 
riet. ‘** But where.can they be staying, all this 
time; the sun has been down more than an hour.” 

‘I'he absence of the young men. did indeed, 
seem unaccountable. When Frank left them, 
he promised to return immediately, and bring 
Don Quixotte, as he termed the absentee, with 
him. Hour after hour passed away, and neither 
of the young men made their appearance. The 
girls, at first, became offended ;. and then, imag- 
ining that some untoward accident had befallen 
their gallants, they blamed themselves for their 
harsh jadgement which they had pronounced 
concerning them, and thought they could forgive 
almost any irregularity which young men were 
liable to, if they could only be assured of the 
safety of Frank and Elverton. The night ad- 
vanced, and the sky grew more dark: then the 
rising wind drove the young ladies from the por- 
tico, and they repaired to an upper chamber, and 
looked out upon the road through a raised sash. 
Still the winds continued to rise; the air was 
filled with dust; the leaves were torn from the 
trees, and scattered in every direction ; the blast 
could be heard thundering and roaring through 
the distant forest; and every prelude of a storm 
alarmed the ladies for the safety of their friends. 

At every sound of horse’s hoofs along the high. 
way, they stretched their heads from the window, 
to catch a glimpse of the expected youths: but 
they were doomed to be disappointed, and * the 
big rain came dancing to the earth” before any 
tidings arrived of the absent ones. Just as the 
rain began to fall, a vivid flash of lightning left 
the young ladies in momentary blindness; anda 
sharp and ecrackliug peal of thunder followed 
quickly, which scemed to make the house rock 
to its foundation. As soon as their alarm had 
subsided, they perevived that one of the large 
willows which stood at the entrance of the ave- 
nue, had been rent to pieces, and its. blazing 
fragments seattered about the highway. Another 
flash quickly succeeded, and another, until the 
whole heavens seemed to be kindled intoa flame, 
and the ceascless thunders resembled the artillery 
of a continental encounter, in the desperate days 
ol Napoleon. 

liarriet and Jane then thought of the propriety 
of sending the coachman to seek Frank and 
Klyerton. The old house in which the Pinkhams 
lived, was buta short distance from the mansion ; 
and, unless something had befallen them, they 
would have returned long since. It was expedi- 
ent, therefore, to consult their father on the 
subject of sending a messenger to inquire alter 
the youths. 

** He ought first,” said Harriet, ** to go to the 
house of the Pinkhams; for if they are not there, 
those peopl will be able to tell which way they 

What w heir surprise to learn, on inquiry, 
that Mr. Converse had left the hous ome time 
previous to the storm. 


* Whatcanitmean’?” said Jane; ** is he ~inany 


way,concern dl in the bsence ofthe young men 


] coachman wa immoned 


“John,” said Harriet, * did you now that Mr. 
Converse was out ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“ Did he give you orders to call for him at any 
partieular place ?” 

** No ma’am.” 

“ Do you not know where he went, or where 
he is?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

* But, John, you ought to know something 
about it. ‘Tell me all you know; for I am sare, 
by your looks, that you know something about it.” 

* T tell you God's truth, Miss Harriet; I knows 
nothing about master, only that he went out 
early this evening; and I believe that he goes 
somewhere that he don’t care to have any body 
fullow him ; and he comes back late at night, and 
goes right to his room, and don’t speak a word 
to any living soul; but he seems to be in a quan- 
dary like.” 

‘1 wonder if mother knows any thing of all 
this,” said Jane, looking meaningly at Harriet. 

“ The most proper way is to inquire of her. 
Perhaps she can throw some lighton the subject,” 
replied Harriet. 

On applying at the door of their mother’s cham. 
ber, they were told that she was unwell, and had 
given express orders that no person ‘should be 
admitted. 

“In all this there is a deep mystery,” said 
Harriet to Jane, as they returned to their station 
at the window. ‘“ But who is that coming up 
the avenue ?” 

* Three men!” eried Jane. “ Ah, the wan. 
derers have come back at last. But do you not 
sce how strangely they endeavour to avoid obser 
vation. See, Harriet; father walks between the 
young men, and they seem to support him, as it 
he were lame, and unable to bear his own weight 
My God! [am afraid that father has been hurt! 
the lightning! 

Half fainting with alarm, the two girls hurried 
down stairs. As they passed the dining-room 
door, the clock struck twelve. When they reach- 
ed the portico, they found the children up, and 
peeping out into the darkness, to welcome their re 
turning parent. ‘The girlsremarked to each other, 
that this was wrong, and that, of late, the servants 
had strangely neglected their several duties. 

Borne between the young men, Mr. Converse 
ascended the portico. ‘The little children stepped 
forward to greet him, and receive his wonted 
smile ; but he harshly reprimanded them for being 
up at that time of night, and passed hastily on 
ward to his chamber; the young men bearing 
him forward in silence, without seeming to notice 
the presence of the young ladies. 

‘* What ails poor father!” said little Clarissa 
weeping aloud. 

No answer could be obtained thet night; for 
the young men did not make their appearance 
until the next morning, at breakfast. 


{To be Continued.] 








: 4 For the Rural Repository 
MORNING. 
Morn1nc is the proper tume for thought. After 


the night’s repose the mind 18 vigorous, and as if its 
mental atmosphere were free from clouds, thought 


mm qui KIy tind wav wiiecre the will dires ts The n 
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thoughts have wings and can easily rise in the 
azure sky ; they have vision with which to gaze.on 
whatever is beautiful, lovely or interesting. And 
certainly there is no part of the day so enlivening 
as the morning. Like the spring-tide of life, it 
gives pleasure to our feclings, encouragement to 
our hopes, and foree to our resolutions. . Even the 
mind that is naturally or habitually languid and 
sorrowful, is, in the morning, if ever, awakened 
from its melancholy dream to a consciousness of 
the charms of life, and is led to reflect how need- 
less it is to give way to sorrowful musings, while 
there is so much in the world that invites to joy. 
Indeed that must be a dull eye that sees no 
beauty, a heavy ear that hears no melody, a cold 
heart that feels no joy on alovely summer’s morning. 
When from the orient heavens bright Sol pours 
forth a radiant stream of light on earth’s rural 
scenery, how soon are the shades of darkness dis. 
pelled. How quickly does natures “ rural reposi- 
tory” reflect its borrowed rays and exlubit its own 


native loveliness! What beauty may be seen even 


in the shining dew-drop as it glitters in the morning 


beam, what harmony conceived in the flowing 
rivulet, the fanning zephyr and from the ten thou. 
sand voices of nature, sighing through the forests, 
murmuring along the vallies and echoing in louder 
tones from the thundermg cataract. Every thing 
around is truly beautiful, while creation lends all 
her charms to please and instruct the mind. Go 


where we will, be as we may, view what we please, 


morning presents attraction too enticing to be neg. } 


lected; at least, its moments ate too valuable to be 


It is a trifle 
with many to waste two or three hours of the 


dozed away in a dreamless slumber. 


morning in sleep, yet those very persons would 
consider it passing strange to see one in good 
health retire to rest for the night two or three hours 
before dark. 

But why would it not be just as reasonable to 
siore away a few hours of the afternoon, as to 
waste the same time in the former part of the day, 
since the morning is best for study, for labor or 
health ? 

But as the light was made for our benefit, it 
should all be improved while our eyes are open, 
especially if we prefer light to darkness; for, how- 
ever indolent our habits may have made us, 
Nature never formed us such sleepy creatures as to 
require more sleep than there are hours of darkness. 
It is no wonder that the philosophic mind of Frank- 
lin was surprised at the inconsistency of Parisian 
eustom, and that his feelings recoiled from that 
idleness of the gay nation which slept away nearly 
half its best hours, yet, if that pliuilosoplie r could 
now observe some specimens of American somno. 
lency, he would verily think our spirit of industry 
was departing, 

If we would preserve our health, refresh our 
feelings and enjoy the sweetest moments of time, 
or view the most pleasing prospect of nature, we 
should rise betimes and let the dawn of day witness 
B. M.G, 
Davenport, Delaware Co. July, 1312. 


to our love of the morning. 


IIanp Swraninc.—A Hibernian was once ta- 
ken to prison for stealing a gun. On B@aring 
that a man, who had stolen a goose, had got re. 
leased because he produced a witness who swore 
that he possessed the bird when it was a gosling, 
Pat tried to get a man to swear that he had the 


gun ever since it was a pistol ! 


- of his own fortunes. 
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HENRY - CLAY. 

Tis eminent statesman, Henry Clay, like 
many others in our country, has been the builder 
He rose from poverty and 
obscurity to professional eminence and _ political 
dignity by the energetic and assiduous exercise 
of his intellectual powers. 

Henry Clay was born on the 12th of April, 
1777, in Hanover county, Virginia. lis father, 
who was a respectable clergyman, died while 
Henry was quite young, consequently his educa. 


> tion was only such as could be acquired ina 
common school. 


At an early age he was placed 
in the office of Mr. Tinsley, clerk ef the high 
court of chancery, at Richmond. Here his tal- 
ents and amiable depertment won for him, the 
friendship of some of the most respectable and 
influential gentlemen in the state. At nineteen, 
he commenced the stady of law, and was ad- 
mitted to practice when twenty years of age. 
He soon after removed to Lexington, Kentucky, 
and continued his studies about a year longer. 
The superiority of his genius, soon obtained for 
him an extensive and lucrative practice. 

In 1798, when the people of Kentucky were 
preparing to frame a constitution for the state, 
Mr. Clay zealously exerted his talents in favor of 
a plan proposed for the gradual emancipation of 
slaves, but without success. Soon after we sce 
him vindicating the freedom of the press, and in 
opposition to the sedition law. His speeches on 
the subject are said to have exhibited much of 
that energy of character and power of eloquence 
which have since distinguished him on all great 
public occasions. 

In 1803, he was elected a member of the Leg- 
islature. In 1806 after General Adair resigned 
his seat in the Senate of the United States, Mr. 
Clay was elected to fill the vacancy for one year ; 
it was at this time he first advanced and sup- 
ported his favorite principle of internal improve. 
ment. 

On his return to Kentucky, he was re-elected 
to the state Legislature, and at the next session 
ehosen sp aker, by a large m jority, and held 
that station for several years, during which time 


he frequently took part in the debates, exhibiting 
his brilliant oratorical powers. 


In 1809, he was again elected to the Unites 


States’ Senate for two years, in place of Vir 


Thurston At this time Mr. Clay first publ 


appeared as the advocate of domestic manufac- 
tures, and of the protective policy which has 
since been called * The American System.” He 
also participated in other important questions 
before the Senate, and amongst them, that re- 
specting the title of the United States to Florida, 
which he sustained with his usual ability. 

His term of service in the Senate having ex 
pired, he was elected a member of the House. of 
Representatives, and in the winter of 1811, took 
his seat in that body, of which he was chosen 


; speaker, by a vote that left no doubt of the ex- 


tent of his influence, or of the degree of respect 
entertained of his abilities. ‘This station he cen- 
tinued to hold until 1814, when he was appointed 
one of the commissioners, who negotiated the 
treaty of Ghent. When he resigned the speak- 
er’s chair on the eve of his departure to Europe, 
he addressed the house in a speech * which 
touched every heart in the assembly, and unsealed 
many a fountain of tears,’’ to which the house 
responded by passing a resolution, almost unani 
mously, thanking him for the impartiality with 
which he had administered the arduous duties of 
his office. In the spring, after the termination 
of the negotiations at Ghent, he went to London 
with two of his former colleagues, Messrs. Adams 
and Gallatin, and there entered upon a highly 
important negotiation, which resulted in the 
commercial convention, which has been made 
the basis of most of our subsequent conimercial 
arrangements with foreign powers. On his re 
turn to his country, he was every where greeted 
with applause, and was again elected to the 
House of Representatives in Congress, of which 
he continued to be a member until 1825, when 
he accepted the appointment of Secretary ol 
State under President Adams. 

In relation to the independence of the Spanish 
American states, we see Mr. Clay entering into 
it with all his heart, and if there be glory due to 
any one mortal man more than to others, for 
arousing the sympathies of freemen for a pe ople 
struggling to be free, that glory is due to Henry 
Clay. 

We still see Mr. Clay engaged in his darling 
objects, to the support of which his splendid tal 
ents have been directed. internal 
improvements, and the protection ef domestic 
On the 12th 
of February, 1833, during a time of high political 


These are 
manufactures by an adequate tariff. 


discussion, he brought forth his Compromise Bill 
for the regulation of the tariff, which was at once 
approved and adopted by a large majority, and 
after receiving the signature of the President, be 
came a law. 

Many other interesting incidents are presented 
in the public life of Mr. Clay, to which we shall 
only advert; such as the part he took in th: 
Missouri question, in the election of Mr. Adams, 
on the 
Grreese 


subje ct of sending commissioners to 


, on the colonization of negroes, and more 


recently his labors in favor of rechartering the 


United States Bank, and for the distribution of 


the proceeds of the Pu Lands, for the purpo 


ses ol internal 


Mr. Clay.r 


ments, education, &c. 
from Mr. Madison th 

on to Russia, and a place 
n the cabinet; and from Mr. Monroe a situation 


on to England ; all 


On the great Cum ind road, there has b 
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erected a large and beautiful monument, sur- 
mounted by a figure of Liberty, and inscribed 
“ HENRY CLAY.” 
the estimation in which Mr. Clay has been held 
by his cotemporaries. 

Who can be insensible to the high intellectual 
merits of this Statesman? Merits that are so 


These are evidences of 


discernible by the analysis of his opinions on any ° 


subject, and the broad and striking fact, that, 
for the long period of his public life, he has been 
identified with most of the important transactions 
of the country, and has usually appeared in de- 


bate, having a leading opinion upon them all. 


With a mind, clear, well ordered and compre- 
hensive—with a temper ardent and commanding 
—it was scarcely possible that he should either 
withhold himself, or be withheld, from an active 
agency in all public matters of moment, during 
The very 
history of his education, would make this forbear- 


the period of his political career. 
ance impossible. A self-made man, the process 
by which he acquired his position, became habits, 
which impelled him to a continued restlessness 
while in it. 
ticularly active by the labors of his upward 


With his temperament, made par- 


march, the impulse of continued progress, was 
We 
sure that this condition of mind is a fortunate 


unrestrainable and _ sleepless. are not so 
one; but it is a condition of mind which singu- 
The 
necessities which educated Mr. Clay, are the 


larly represents that of the whole country. 


very same necessities which prevail to a para- 
mount extent over the great majority of the 
intellectual men of the United States. 

Though firm to his principles, and energetic— 
sometimes even severe in debate, we rejoice to 
sce him at the time of his withdrawal from the 
Senate, come out with that cordial, manly feel. 
ing towards all. I will quote a passage from his 
valedictory :— 

‘* Mr. President, during my long end arduous 
services in the public councils, and especially 
during the last eleven years in the Senate, the 
same ardor of temperament has characterized 
my actions, and has no doubt led me, in the 
heat of debate, in endeavoring to maintain my 
opinions in reference to the best course to be 
pursued in the conduct of public affairs, I have 
often used language offensive and susceptible of 
ungracious interpretation towards my brother 
Senators. 

“If there be any who entertain a feeling of 
dissatisfaction resulting from any circumstance 
of this kind, I beg to assure them that I now 
make the amplest apology. And, on the other 
hand, I assure the Senate, one and all, without 
exception and without reserve, that I leave the 
Senate Chamber without carrying with me to 
my retirement a single feeling of dissatisfaction 
towards the Senate itselfor any one of its mem- 
bers. I go from it under the hope that we shal] 
mutually consign to perpetual oblivion whatever 
of personal animosities or jealousics may have 
arisen between us during the repeated collisions 
of mind with mind.” 

We also hear ofa touching passage between 
him and Mr. Calhoun. Long opposed—long in 
actual conflict—these two great men, were, by 
gencral consent, the chosen representatives of 
Upon them it fell to 
meet always in the strife: 


antagonistic principles. 
and the rise of the 
one, was always the signal for the other to brace 


and buckle on his armor. Yct the long, hot 
conflict of the past—the fierce debate, the harsh 
recrimination, the prospect of future strife—all, 
seem to have been set aside from both minds, 
when the farewell of the one Senator was spo- 
ken. With mutual emotion, and an equal feeling, 
the opponents rushed into each other’s arms.— 
Perhaps, no act in the lives of either of these 
gentlemen, more completely proves their claim 
to greatness, than this—when, at such a time, at 
the close of such a career—they could still dis- 
play the possession of those softer human feelings, 
which ambition has not been able to pervert or 
harden, and which the strifes and jealousies of 
faction could not wholly taint or embitter. 

It is with a national pride that we designate 
Henry Clay as one of the men of the country, 
whose genius will always be sure to do itself and 
the country ample justice, in the presence of dis- 
tinguished strangers. His labors, which form so 
large a part of the national history, for a term of 
thirty years, have also added to the stock of na- 
tional character. ‘They cannot be stricken from 
our pages, and, so far, his name and services 
must be remembered in the archives of the na- 


tional fame. More than this could not well be 
bestowed by any eulogy, or desired by any just 
or sensible ambition. 

Twice he has been nominated for the Presi- 
dency, but without success. Again he is in the 
field as the Whig candidate for President, and 
numbers of the papers of that party, have raised 
of 
clubs are forming in all parts of the country 
If he should succeed to 
ambition, we that he 


is too firm in his republican principles to murmur, 


his name at the head their columns; while 


under his name. not 


the extent of his trust 
and that his friends will in some measure be con. 
soled, by reflections similar to that of Danicl 
Webster. 


sented, he has acquired fame enough.” 


“If all this be true as is now repre- 





THE MAN THAT THE DOG BARKED AT. 

A Frew days ago, we noticed a man walking 
along one of our principle streets, whose appear. 
ance indicated that he was “ina peck of troubles.” 
He looked cross enough to bite a tenpenny nail 
in two; something very serious had disturbed his 
equanimity. While we were wondering what it 
could have been, whether or not he had failed in 
business, or lost money by somebody else who had 
failed—whether or not his wife had eloped with 
his best friend, all formed a strange problem.— 
The 


quite a simple 


face of matters wonderfully changed by 


cident. We had not absolutely 


determined, in our own mind, the nature of his 
grievances, when an impudent little terrier squat- 
ted the 


offensive in the appearance of the 


upon sidewalk, discovered something 


man to whom 
we have alluded, and jumped towards | 
a sharpand angry bark. ‘This wasaltogether too 


great an indignity, and filled the cup of our trav- 


eler’s annoyance to overflowing. Ile turned 
fiercely toward the dog, and while he insulted him 
with a blunt oath, attemped to kick him. Th 


cur was altogether too nimble, and as 
the 


barked more furiously than before 


he leaped 
aside to avoid punishment he had earned, 
The man’s 
anger knew no bounds; the more the dog barked 


at him, the more anxious he seemed to be to sur 


ceed in kicking him. ‘lhe figure they cut, as 
the terricr capered into the middle of the street, 
the man after him, the dog yelping, and his 
antagonist swearing louder and louder, was ludi- 
crous in the extreme. 

People gathered upon the side walks in crowds. 
The ladies looked on an giggled; the men braced 
themselves against the wall and shook their sides 
bravely, and the boys yelled out in great delight, 
** go it old fellow, go it while you’re young.”’— 
The man who was making so laughable an exhi- 
bition of himself, soon discovered that the dog 
was altogether to agile for him, and gave up the 
chase in despair. It was not until then he ob- 
served that in his anger he had made a fool of 
himself. Ile hastily drew down his hat over his 
brow, and walked rapidly away. 

When our merriment had subsided, we could 
not help thinking how much this little ineident 
resembled human life; that is, the life of many 
specimens of humanity. If the man whose story 
we have told had only walked quietly on his way, 
and taken no notice of the outcry ol the cur, no 
matter whether the cur was govened by wanton 
or malicious motives, he would have excited by his 
conduct neither laughter in others, nor diminished 
his own self-respect. Soin thousands things in 
life. 


calmly, without heeding the puerile assaults of 


He who pursues his own path fearlessly and 


those who cannot by any possibility affect his 
destinies, will act a part dictated by good sense 
and wisdom. ‘Tis passing strange, that in life 
suv brief as this, when it is in the power of cach 
one to add to the other's ¢ njoyiment, there should 
beso many curs. ‘The business of one half of the 
people of this world seems to be to render the re 
"The re 
might be some slight extennuation if by making 


to 


mainder uncomfortable and unhappy. 


miserable could add their 


but 


others own 


their 


they 


happiness ; no such results follows 


labors. Indulgence in their own malicious pro 


pensities not only annoys others, but keep them 


ss 


selves in **a perfeet stew” by no means conducive 


to comfort. ‘The true way to manage these curs 


is to pa them quietly by 
"The 
them you tind yourself in the identical position of 


laughed 


their yelping is alto 


gether mnocuous, moment you meddle with 


the man who attemped to kick the dog 


the | 


at and derided without healing balin of self. 


approval in compensation. 


A MONKEY'S MEMORY 


Aurnors gencrally seem to think that the mon 


key race are not capabl ol retaming lasting 


impressions ; but their memory is remarkably 


tenacious when striking events call it into action. 


A monkey which was permitted to run free, had 
frequently seen the men servants in the country 


sitting round the huge fire-place, take down the 


] 


powder horn that stood on the chimney piece, and 


throw a few grains into the fire, to make Jemima 


and the rest of the maids jump and scream, which 


they always did on such occasions very prettily 


Pug watched his opportunity, and when all was 


st ll, and he had the kitchen entirely to hims« if, 


he clambered up, got possession of the well filled 
pow dar horn, perched himself very gingerly on 
one ad. of the h mntal w Is placed for th 
upport of saucepans, mght o the waining ash 
of an almost extinet fire, serewed off the top of 
the horn, and reversed it over thi orate. The 
explosion sent him half way up the chi 
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Before he was blown up, he was a snug, trim, 
well conditioned monkey as you would wish to 
see in a summer’s day; he came down a black, 
carbonated nigger in miniature, in an avalanche 
of burning soot. The thump with which he 
pitched upen the hot ashes in the midst of the 
general flare up, aroused him to a sense of his 


Hun- 


ger at last drove him forth, and he sneaked into 


condition. He was missing foursome days. 


the house close singed, and looking scared and 
devilish. He recovered with care, but, like some 
other personages, he never got over his sudden 
elevation and fall, but became a sadder if not a 
wiser monkey. If ever Pug forgot himself and 
was troublesome, you had only to take down the 
powder horn in his presence, and he was off to 
his hole like a shot, screaming and chattering his 


Jaws like a pair of castanets. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
Some years ago, says a foreign journal, the 
captain of a corsair carried off the wife of a poor 
wood-cutter, the ot 


residing in neighborhood 


Messina. After detaining her for several months 
on board his vessel, he landed her on an island 
in the South Seas, wholly regardless of what 
might befal her. ft happened that the woman 
was presented to the savage monarch of the is- 
land, who became enamored of her. He made 
her his wife, placed her on the throne, and at his 


By 


a European vessel, which recently touched at the 


death left her sole sovericen of his domains. 


island, the poor wood-cutter has received intelli- 


genee of his wife. 


She sent him presents of such 
vast value, that he will probably be one of the 
shall 


ple ase hie r Inajesty . his anctust Spouse, fo summon 


wealthiest individuals in Sicily, until it 
liom te her court. 
JO SACABASIN’S RECEIPT. 

Jo Sacapasin—one of our Penobscot Indians— 
not long since was sued for the sum of S85, by a 
white man before "Squire Johnson. On the day 
of the trial Jo made his appearance, and tendered 
the requisite amount for debt and costs, and de. 


“Whi, Jo 


unnecessary,” 


not 
the 


manded a receipt in full. it is 


‘ 


usual—it is entirely said 


Squire. ‘ O yes, me want’um receipt, sartin.” 


* T tell you Jo, a receipt will do you no good.” 


Sartin Squire Jobnson, | want’um.” ‘* What 


do you want it for, Jo?” “O, spose me die and 
go to Heaven—then spose they say, ** Well, Jo 
Then me 


* Very well—did you payum Ben 


Sacabasin, you owe any man, now 
* No.” 


Tr 


say 
Johnson “O,vyes,mepavum.” ‘ Well, then, 
v0 Then 


go way off down—and run all over hel 


spose you showurm receipt me have to 


, to huntum 

up Squire Johnson !” 

REASONS FOR 
CHURCIL. 


A GENTLEMAN Who had 


THREE NOT GOING TO 


been a month bound 


in Hymen’s silken fetters, after great trouble on 


his part to procure the fair lady’s consent, found he 


had“ caughta tartar.” lis wife being shocked 


with the discovery that he had never gone to a 


place ot Worship sinc their n 


arriage, expostulated 


th him for hisconduct. ‘** My dear,” said he, 
‘I have three very sufficient reasons for not 
complying with your wishes.” After som per 
uasions, he was induced to declare them ‘* First 


— —— —————— 


where one gentleman monopolizes the entire con- 
versation.” ‘Oh you terrible man,” sighed the 
lady. ‘“ Then I hate singing when there is no 
drinking.’—** Dear me, shocking !” exclaimed 
his meek partner. ‘ But above all, | was mar- 
ried to you there.” “Oh you vile wretch, you 


” 


are lost,” sobbed his wife. 





TO-MORROW. 

Wuo can tell how much is embraced in this 
expression ? Though a few hours intervene be- 
tween it and us—though it will soon commence 
its course—who is there that can read a single 
page and pronounce the character of its events? 

To-morrow ! Those who are gay may be sad. 
Those who are now walking the avenues of pleas- 
ure, led by the hand of hope, may be the subject 
of intense sorrow. Prosperity may be changed 
into adversity. 

Those who are now on the mountain summit 
may be in the valley. The rosy cheek may be 
overspread with paleness—the strong step may 
falter. Death may have overtaken us. 

To-morrow! It may have entirely changed the 
course of our lives. It may form a new era in 
our existence. What we fear may not happen. 
‘To-morrow ! away with anxiety.. Let us lean 
on Providence. There is a being to whom all 
the distinetions of time are the same, and who is 
able to dispose of every thing for our wise im- 


provement. 


Connecrion or INpustry wiTnh Weactu.—Per 
sons Whose circumstances enable them to dispense 
with labor, and who, having no activity of mind, 
pass their days in listless idleness, are, of all men, 
least to be envied. Not only are they too fre. 
quently led into vices injurious to health, but the 
nervous system becomes the victim of sloth; 
ennui, hypochondriasis, indigestion, afflict these 
unhappy mortals, who not seldom put an end to 
Let the 
man who depends for subsistence upon the toil of 


their miserable existence by suicide. 


his muscles or of his brain, console himself by 
pondering on these facts; and let those who aré 
that 
social being, and that the Creator has ordained 
that 


independent of labor recollect man is a 


useful exertion is essential to individual 
happiness, 


Anvice to Younc Lapres.—Never marry a 
man because he is handsome, he will think too 
much of his own beauty to take pride in yours. 
Never marry aman because he has wealth; “ for 
riches take to themselves wings and fly away.” 
Never marry a man for his parentage, for “* a good 
cow will often have a bad calf.” Marry a man 
for his good sense, amiable temper, his sound 
morals, his habits of industry and economy, and 
you will then have a good husband, and your 
children will have a good father. 


Giruisn Torror.—The girls who remain tor. 
pid in their girlhood, cold as the reflection of a 
moon in a well, are pretty sure to repay them. 
selves for such ill-timed sobriety by a glowing 

} detest 


meridian, ten years after date. I 
I hate a matronly 


even 


virtues that are unnatural. 


miss. The cat should begin by being a kitten 
Tus 


hibit 


very one.—A Frenchman who was ex- 


ng various sacredrelicts andother curiosities, 


‘stop! where you going ?” ‘* Nowhere.” 


produced among other things a sword, which he 
assured his visitefs was ‘* de sword dat Balaam 
had wen he would kill de ass.” A spectator 
remarked that Balaam had no sword, but only, 
wished for one. ‘* Ver well; dis is de ver one 
he wished for.” 


Great Hurry.—A lad, running through the 
street as though he were shot out of a cannon ball 
was stopped short by his father—* Here, Bill, 
‘What 
after?” * Noffin.” ** What's your hurry, then ?” 


** Cos | is.”’ 





**T pon’r know what to do with my feet,” said 
a passenger, endeavoring to squeeze into a crowd- 
ed stage. ‘* You had better leave them in the 


hoot,” replicd the driver. 


Ser Conceit.—Isa standing pool, which, ex- 
hibits other men to our eyes, not only below us 
but completely inverted. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage pard. 

P. M. East Clarendon, Vt.$2,00; M. D. South Cameron, 
N.Y. 31,00; N. B. R. Hoosick Falls, N. ¥.$1,00; 1.G.D 
Concord, Vt. #100; E. D. Canaan, N. Y. $1,00; W. W. 
Long Meadow, Ms. 31,00; P. M. North Dartmouth, Ms 
$2,00; E. C. Hall's Mills, N. Y. $1,00; C. R. Templeton, 
Ms. $1.00; W.R. Little Falis; N. Y. $1,00; D. H. Town 
Line, N. Y. 1,00; J. B. West Henrietta, N. Y. 31,00; 
Cc. C. Hartford, Vt. $1,00; Miss M. Norwalk, O. $1,000; 
M. F. Charlotte, Mich. 31,00; P. M. Mellenville, N. Y. 
$5.00; P.M. Waterbury, Vt. 315,00; P. M. Greenboro’, 
N. C. 5,00; P.M. Luzerne, N. Y. 82,00; P. R. Walling 
ford, Vt. 1,00; W. R. Thompsonville, Ct. $1,00; O. H. 
West Chazy, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Hoosick, N. Y. $5,00; 
P. M. Hoftman’s Ferry, N. Y. $2,00; G. W. 8. Gayhead, 
N. Y. 85,00; P.R. Sandusky, N. ¥. $1,00; T. S. A. Plain- 
field, Ms. $1,00; E. N. B. Canaan Centre, N. Y. $1,00; 
K. D, ©. Grahamville, N. ¥. $1,00; A. H. V. Lysander, 
N.Y. $1,00; J. L. Fredonia, N. Y.$10,00; H.R. J. Stowe, 
Vt. 31,00; M. H. Wendell Centre, Ms. $1,00; H. M. N. 
Huntington, Cr. 81,00; P. B. H. North Haverhill, N. H. 
87,00; E. F. H. Bergen, N. Y. $1,00; F. J. Rush, N. Y. 
$1,00; H. L. East Genoa, N. ¥Y. 81,00; S.S. Earlville, N.Y. 
$1,00; P. M. Williamstown, Ms. $2,00; A. J. C. Sing 
Sing, N. Y. $2.00; P.M. Perryville, N. ¥. 2,00; T. W.N. 
Franklin, N. ¥.$1,00; J.W. Royalton, Vt. $1,00; M.D.G 
Bradford, Vt. 81,00; D.C. Schuyler’s Lake, N. Y. $1,00; 
M. M. W. Windham Centre, N. Y. 81,00; H. T. C. Camp 
town, N.J.$1.00; Z.'T. M’'L. Salubria, N. Y.81,00; MLN. 
Big Brook, N. ¥. 1,00; 8. A. Q. Euclid, N. Y. $1,00; 
A.K.C. Chesterfield, N. H. 81,00; W.D. M’L. Argyle, N.¥. 





$1,00; A. R. North Gage, N. ¥Y. 81,00; A. D. Perrington, 
N.Y. &1,00; M.J.M. Lowville, N.Y. 81,00; LJ. P. Pough 
keepsie. N. Y. $1.00; J. M.C. Ballston, N. ¥. 1,00; J. @. 
Yates, N.Y. 81,00; 8. W. Livonia, N. Y. 81,00; M.L. Leb 
anon, N. Y. 1,00; A.C. B. Marengo, N. Y. $1,00; E. U. 
Deiphi, N. Y. 81,00; I. C. L. Cazenovia, N. Y. 31,00; 


8. F.S. Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 85,00; P. H.M.O. Rensselacr 
ville, N. ¥. 80,90; J. M. B. Madison, N. C. 81,00; B. J 
Robertsville, 8. C. 31,00; J. A. R. Durham, N. Y. $1,00; 
J.38. T. Fishkill, N. ¥. $1.00; M.D. West Windsor, N. Y. 
31,00; W. B. Northville, Ct. $1,00; P. V. D. Livingston, 
N. ¥Y. 81,00; J. V.C. Sche nectady, N VY. 81,00: G. F.C 
South Livonia, N. V. 81,00; H. B. Orwell, Vt. 81,00; P.M 
Junius, N. Y. 85,00; A.C. B. Greenfield Centre, N. ¥ 

&5.00> H. R.S. Marathon, N. ¥. 81,00; M, T. Centre Gor 
ham, N. ¥.81,00; A. F. Dalton, Ms. $1,00; E. B.S. Lau 


rens, N. Y. 31,00; H. H. Lanesboro’, Ms. 81.00; N. H. 
Pittsford, Vt. 81.00: P. M. Middlesex, Vt. $5.00: MLA. B.G 
Manchester, N. H.81,00; E.H Peru, N.Y. 81,00; P. MLE 


Newark, N. Y. 81,00; D. BE. V. V. Stockport, N. Y. $7,00; 
A. S. Rock City, N. ¥. 81,00; T. 8S. J. Madison, N. Y 
$1.00: H. E. Penn Yan, N. Y. for Vol. 18, 81,00; L. H. B 
Moriah, N. Y¥. 81,00; 8. P. West Bloomfield, N.Y. 81,00, 
E. 8. Kendall, N. ¥Y. 1,00; N.G. B. Le Roy, N. Y. 81,00; 
G.c. G. Alden, N. Y. 31,00; P. L. Hall's Corners, N.Y 
$1.00; Mrs. W. Dewitt, N. ¥. 81,00; V. W.B. Burlington, 
Vt. 81,00; P. M. Lanesboro’, Pa. 82,00; P.M. Gilboa, N.Y 
$2.00; E. B. P. & Br. Springfield, I. $1.00; J. L. H 
Athens, N. ¥. 31.00; B. V.H. Athens, N. ¥.81,00; P. M 
Morrisville, Vt. 85.00; J. 8. O. Newark, N. Y. $1.00; 
L. E. N. Winstead, Ct. 81,33 


PAW arricys, 
at the Hudson House, on Monday, the tlth 


Rev. Dr. Waterbury, Mr. Levi Willard, ot 
Marv Plumb, of Curtisville, Mass 


In this city 
inst. by the 
Troy, to Mis 


Dicey, 


In this city, on the 4th inst. Daniel, son of Potrick and 
Elizabeth O'Conner, aged 2 years, 8 months and 1) days 

Drowned, in Underhill’s Pond, on the 8th inst. Jobn, son 
of Samuel and Maria Lloyd, aged 10 years and 3 montis 
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For the Rural Repository 
EXTRACT PROM UNPUBLISHED PIECES. 
BY ““EMILLIE.” 

Tuey lingered on the star-lit strand 
With tearful eyés and voices hushed in sadness, 
And none might know the agony of that farewell. 

** My brother, and wilt thou leave me for the 
Ocean wave and tempest foam? I who have 
Clung to thee from childhood’s hour, and. watched 
Beside thy couch when fever racked thy brain 
With madness, and thine eyes knew not the form 
That bent o’er thee in the lone watclies of the nicht. 
And when at length this hand had brought thee 
Back to life, whose were the arms that raised 
Thee from thy couch, that thou might’s look once 
More upon the glorious sun, and the green earth, 
And fee) the grateful breeze upon thy brow!” 

* Mother! mother! would that thou couldst waken 
From thy dreamless sleep and turn his heart back 
To its early dreams of home! Doth not her soft 
Voice speak to thee, as it was wont in the hushed 
Twilight—when the young flowers had closed their 
Leaves, and she had drawn us to her side and sung 
The vesper hymn? Is al]—is all forgotten?” 

‘Sister Acula, let me fold thy mantle closer 
Round thee—the night breeze is too clill on thy pale 

cheek. 
Now listen, wouldst thou have me pass my life with 


Thee, in idle dreams of birds and flowers? Think 
not 

I have forgot the ties so close ly bound—so rude ly 

Broken. Ah! none can bind again the shattered 

Heart-strings o1 sweep the lute whose golden chords 

Are stilled forever 'Tis notamid thy blue hills 

Switzerland! nor the lone vallies of the ‘arrowy 
Rhine’— 

Nor yet beneath the sunny skies of bricht Italia, 

That I would fain repose when ‘life’slast fitful fever’s 

Over” My heart—my hopes—my all, 1s with thee 

He re. I could wish when my dimmed eyes 

Shall see no more this glorious earth, and this 

Sounding pulse is sulle din death, to softly sink 

To rest with the loved tones of kindred round me. 

But Fortune—Fame, point toa distant land— 

Mine is a bright—a fearful destiny And when 

The trump of Fame sounds loudest, I shall think 

Tis all for thee, not a nerve !8 strung, nota pulse 

Vibrates—but with the hope thatl shall turn 

Again to my own land with all my honors bright 

I pon me and thon, tl 1 shalt be a thing to 

Ww rship e’enas I worship thee 

He sought for India’s sultry climes, and 


Toiled far wealth—for Fame. He rouse ithe 5] arkling 


Diamond from its bed, and Fortune smile i propitious, 
He led the embattled hosts in proud array 
And then they placed the laurel o’er his bt yw. 
Years flew on and the orld called him creat 
happy 
" * + * ‘ ‘ * 
“Ra e Giort I f f air 
Onn { ed bh Ww, ry on 
The te h,a e blue Wi 
Swe s { " 
If they knew it was the tmy 
Inha Hen: H : 
Thee 1g é t ‘ 
T lorious sunset f f ouds the 
Vi t aps y } Hy. eG na! If 


* * * “é + * . * 
He sought his native land and hastened 
Onthe wings of love to the bright spot he knew 
Sowell. Her spirit scarce had winged its peaceful 
Flight—the flowers Giorna culled were pressed 
Convulsively in her thin white fingers: Herlong 
Bright-hair fell down upon her bosom in many 
4 wavy line as it was-wontof old. 
Was he deceived—could she be sleeping thus? 
That strange unearthly beauty told too well, she was 
lost 
Lost to him forever! 
Ambition, Pride—hast thou not wrung the 
W idow’s heart with drops of anguish and heard 
The orphan’s prayer in vain! Thou fillst the soul 
With strange wild dreams of something it knows 
Not what. And when Fame and glory Wait and 
The long sought for prize seems almost in the 
Grasp, some unseen hand dashes the cup of 
Fancied bliss, some cloud abscures the sunshine, 
And heneeforth Life’s a troubled stream o’er 
Which strange shadows flit, afragile flower 
Whose leaves the wind hath swept too rudely 
And it-is waiting to return again to the 
Green earth in peaceful sleep till #t shall 
Wake again in an Eternal spring 
Chatham, July, 1842 
For the Rural Repository. 
WHAT I LOVE 
BY T. C. WORDEN 
I Love within the mountain glen 
To sit and muse alone; 
Far distant from the haunts of men 


The stillness all my own. 


I Jove to dwell in dreary coves, 
The home of elves and fiends. 
Wh: re fear i) fr antic nhire nzy rove 
With loud and direful screams 


3 


] love in caverns lone and leep 
To lay me down torest, 

And feel huge serpents o’er me creep, 
And hug them to my breast 


I love the hideous ha inted halls 


Where wizards fieht and si 


I love to walk in nigh lark om 
Where chosts and rob play 

And li rround tl | damp tumb 
Where terror } t \\ 

I love to bend o’er grassy mounds 
Where eold forms sleep below 

And hear death’s thrilling hollow sounds 
Told out in tones olf woe 

I love to see dark shadows flit 
Among the marble pues, 

And see the bony skeletons 
Grin with death’s ghastly smiles 

I t hours to be 
At t , 

Wi ’ __— 
i 
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My hours are hours of misery, 


My tears would hearts of marble move 


I would not wed thee to my woe, 
And yet I-would not be alone ; 
Then canst thou ev'ry joy forego, 


And seek my breast, alas, to mourn ! 


My youth has passed, yet thou art young ; 
Thy life is yet unstained by. grief, 
Why should thy harp be yet unstrung, 


Thy heait be placed beyond relief! 


Why should pale eare invade thy brow, 
The laughing hours of gay sixteen 
Be crushed, as by a demon’s blow, 


Nor leave atrace where thou hast been! 


Too much indeed, I cannot yield, 
And take thee thus unto my breast, 
Forlorn I lonely quit the field, 
Nor think of love by thee possessed. 


Farewell then maid, solreht and gay, 


Farewell, forever far Leo; 
Enjoy at least life’s early day, 
Untairited by inother’s woe 


Ovipeus AMERICANUS 





PROSPABCcCTRVCTS 


OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volume 19th, Commencing June 1s, 1842, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price only $1 per annum, 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, tHamorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &¢ The first Number of the 
Nineteenth Volume of the Rurat Reposrrory will be 
issued on Saturday, the leith ot June, 1e42 

The character and desigu of the Rural Repository being 
generally known, as ithas been published eighteen years, 
und received a widely extended share of public patronage, 
and highly recommended by a large portion of our cotem 
poranes of the press, and as it must be acknowledged to be 
one ot the cheapest journals extant, the publisher deems it 
unnecessary in his proposals for publishing another volume 
10 say more than that it will be conducted upon the same 
plan, though somewhat improved, and at the same low 
rate, that be has reason to believe has heretofore given 
satisfaction to itsnumerous patrons. In short, allthatean 
serve to instruct and amuse, all that is calculated either to 
enlighten the understanding, or to improve the beart, is 
eagerly and assiduously sought after to adorn the pages of 
this publication Not anideashall be found in its columns 
which would tend to 


0 1 
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Cowrvevvtowr sa 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, every month embel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of cight pages each, with a title page 
aud index tothe volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
It will be printed in handsome style, on medinm paper of 
4 superior quality, with good type; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amusing and instructive in future years 
TERMS.—@ne Dollar per annum, InvaRIABLy IN AD 
VANCE Persous remitting us 85.00, free of postage, shall 
receive Six Copies; for 88,00, Jen Copies; for 310,00, 
Thirteen Copies; for 315,00, Twenty Copies; for 820,00, 
Twenty-Fight Copies, sent to any direction required, for 
one year. In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for 815.00, Twenty- Two Copir s, 
and for 320,00, Thirty Copies, for one year mailed to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage 
We have a few copies of the llth, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
and beth volumes, and any one sending for the 19th volume, 
can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they 
wish, at the same rate 
Nosubscription received for lees than one vear All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition Is out, unless otherwise ordered 
Ye POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit subse rip 
tions for a paper, tree of expense 
Names of subscril 
o be sent as soon as possible to the publisher 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1242 
ry EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfulls 
requested to give the above a few t r at least 


vers with the amount of Sub cription 


A 
notice, and receive Subscyipticn 


